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extract from the fact.    Deficiencies in ammunition
and supplies and insecurity of communications caused
anxiety.   The British destroyed the railways, blew up
viaducts and bridges, and burnt supply dumps, until
Djemal Pasha nervously ordered the civilian population
to evacuate Jaffa and Jerusalem.   But all was not well
with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force.    If commu-
nications were safe and supplies abundant, the spirit
of the fighting troops was less promising.   Position
warfare was affecting the morale of the foot-soldier.
The mounted troops alone were taking part in the
raids :  the infantry remained in their entrenchments,
inactive  spectators  of  the   operations.     An   air  of
lethargy stole over the force, and officers and men
acted and spoke as if the business of war had become
a phantasm.   An impression pervaded the Army that
a point was reached in the campaign when nothing
more would happen.   But destiny already was plotting
a new turn of affairs.   In the hope of relieving pressure
upon Russia in  the Caucasus  and of  delaying the
Turkish advance upon Baghdad, Great Britain was
about to take the offensive in Palestine.    The history
of that offensive, and of the triumph of British arms,
lies outside the scope of this book ; but the policy
led to changes  in the Expeditionary Force, which
later produced grave and unexpected consequences to
Egypt.   General Murray was relieved of the command,
and his successor at once transferred the seat of military
authority from Cairo into Palestine.   Upon the pro-
priety of the latter step there were no two opinions
in the Expeditionary Force.    The troops had not
understood, once Egypt was free from invasion, why
General Head-quarters still remained 300 miles distant
from the front.  But critics forgot that General Murray
had the dual task of commanding an army far in
advance of its base, and of applying martial law to
a country of doubtful loyalty.   To feed that army he